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was among the first to recognize the incompatibility
of the ethics of Confucianism with the modern spirit,
and was more responsible than any one else for the rapid
progress of the genuine anti-feudal spirit, of which forget-
fulness of, filial piety was so prominent a feature. The
revolutionary tendencies, which swept away so many old
habits and customs, went too far to suit the ideas of the
clansmen. A reaction set in, and has become very strong
in educational circles, especially since 1911.

Even more than filial piety, the family system remains
supreme. Filial piety is the devotion of children to parents,
but the family system means the entire subordination
of the individual to the group, of the group to the village,
of the village to the community and of the community
to the nation. This complete solidarity is inherent in
the Japanese, and connotes an absolute submission of
private interest and cohesion of endeavour for the welfare
of the State. It is unreasonable to suppose that any
considerable number of a nation existent on such conditions
could wish to sever itself from the main body. It is equally
unreasonable to suppose that the Government of such a
nation would countenance such a severance.

I had many discussions on this subject of denationaliza-
tion with officials and ordinary persons, but I never found
one to seriously consider the question of denationalization
and naturalization abroad. I remember a telegraph clerk
from the Central Telegraph Office coming to see me on
two or three occasions. He was very anxious to go to
New Zealand, and he asked me how it could be done- I
made an inquiry at the British Consulate, and learned that
Japanese were non-admissible. He might, however, get
in, if, after proper residence in England, he got naturalized
as a British subject. I told him this, but he said such a
course was unthinkable. It would have meant cutting him-
self off from his family and his ancestors, and persecution for
the relatives left behind. Another Japanese, a professor,
with whom I discussed the question, was rather outspoken.
He said that naturalization was impossible, and any
Japanese Government which proposed or advocated such
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